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hae final operatic novelty of the season was pro- 
. duced on Saturday last at the Royal Italian 
Opera, when Le Vespe Comari di Windsor, an Italian 
version of Nicolai’s opera, Die Liistigen Weiber von 
Windsor (“The Merry Wives of Windsor”), was per- 
formed with a fair amount of success. The subject is 
not new to the Italian stage, having been successfully 
treated by Balfe in his opera Falstaff; and old opera- 
goers cherish lively remembrances of Lablache’s Fal- 
staff, Rubini’s Fenton, Tamburini’s Mr. Ford, and the 
Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford of Alboni and Grisi—a 
galaxy of talent which has never been equalled. Balfe 
adopted the purely Italian style of treatment, and was 
less desirous to preserve the spirit of Shakspere’s 
immortal comedy than to make the plot avail- 
able as a means of introducing flowing melo- 
dies and florid music. His opera, if well adapted 
to the English stage, would probably prove more 
successful than the work by Nicolai. It contains 
a charming tenor solo, “Ah la mia mente estatica,” 
and the trio for female voices, “ Venei parlar,” which 
is still popular at concerts, and were‘ the long recita- 
tives converted into Shaksperian dialogue, the melodies 
assigned to the dramatis persone would stand out in 
agreeable relief. Nicolai’s opera was performed in the 
season of 1864, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
title of Le Spose Allegre di Windsor; but although 
the cast was remarkably strong, the work was only 
moderately successful, and was not repeated in 
succeeding seasons, There were many meritorious 
points in the performance of the new version 
on Saturday last, but we doubt if the opera 
will become permanently popular in England. 
The conversion of spoken dialogue into recitative has 
a depressing effect on the minds of auditors who are 
familiar with the Shaksperian comedy ; and it must be 
remembered that in Nicolai’s work as originally pro- 
duced the recitatives now used were not included. 
Nicolai died in 1849, the year following the preduction 
of Die Listigen Weiber, and the musical recitatives 
were afterwards composed by Proch. He did his work 
well; but the results confirm the view which has been 
supported by the best authorities, that the completed 
efforts of deceased composers should not be tampered 
with. Had Nicolai been requested to substitute recita- 
tive for spoken dialogue he would probably have made 
important changes in the construction of his opera, and 
would have ensured an agreeable result. In Germany, 
where Shakspere is studied and reverenced far more than 
at present in England, Nicolai’s opera is always per- 
formed with spoken dialogue ; and as both audience 
and performers are familiar with the excellent German 
translation of the original play on which the opera is 
founded, it retains its popularity, and was played a 
fortnight back at Cologne to crowded houses. In France 
the opera was unsuccessful. A French version, entitled 
Les Joyewses Comméres de Windsor, was written by 
Jules Barbier, and produced at the Théatre Lyrique, 
Paris, eleven years back, with a good cast, but 
was repeated only a few times. It is, however, 
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due to the memory of Nicolai to state that in 
the French version unwarrantable liberties were taken 
with the original music—important solos and 
concerted pieces being entirely omitted, airs 
not in the least resembling the music of Nicolai being 
interpolated, and * Rule Britannia” being substituted 
for the original finale of the last act! It seems im- 
practicable for Italian and French librettists to grasp 
the significance and reproduce the beauty of Shak- 
spere’s creations. The French and Italian versions of 
Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream are conspicuous failures. 
The Hamlet of Ambroise Thomas will be performed 
to-morrow night for the “only time this season,” pro- 
bably because the “English right” of performance 
would lapse unless the opera were performed at least 
once every year. How can English audiences be 
expected to feel interest in a travesty of the great 
philosophical drama, and to endure the presen- 
tation of the soliloquy, “To be, or not to be?” 
as a common-place operatic solo—-or the profanation of 
Ophelia’s death scene, by the introduction of balict 
dancers capering around her? In his opera, Le Songe 
une Nuit @Eté (“The Midsummer Night’s Dream ”), 
Ambroise Thomas introduces Queen Elizabeth as one of 
the personages, and represents her as carrying on a love 
intrigue with Shakspere! The mistakes, misconcep- 
tions, and deficiency of sympathetic appreciation shown 
by foreign adaptors might afford interesting and amus- 
ing materials for a special essay; for the present we 
must content ourselves with this glance at the subject, 
and proceed to give an account of Le Vespe Comari 
di Windsor. 

The libretto of Nicolai’s opera, written by H. S. 
Mosenthal, author of the drama known in England as 
Leah, is well adapted to lyric purposes, but in many 
particulars differs from the original comedy. For 
instance, the jealousy of Ford is not aroused by infor- 
mation received from Falstaff’s discharged servants, 
Nym and Pistol, but by an anonymous letter sent to 
him by Mrs. Page for the purpose of inducing him to 
disturb Falstaft’s interview with Mrs. Ford! On the 
whole, the original plot is adhered to with tolerable 
fidelity. The music is well constructed, so far as 
regards harmony and orchestration; the finale to the 
first act is a masterly piece of writing, and there 
are many delightful melodies to be found in the 
work—some of them familiar because of their frequent 
appropriation by burlesque writers. The overture has 
long been popular, and on Saturday last was encored— 
a compliment also bestowed on the “ nightingale” 
song of the second act, tastefully sung by Signor Piazza. 
In the character of Mrs. Ford, a legitimate success was 
made by Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg. The richness and 
power of her beautiful voice have never before been so 
signally manifested. Her lower notes are like those of 
a first-rate contralto, and from the C below the stave to 
the C in alt, every note is of the purest quality—the 
middle and upper registers possessing the true 
soprano character. We know of no other «artiste 
whose voice so nearly resembles that of Malle. 
Titiens in her best days, and when it is re- 
membered that Mdlle. Thalberg is still in her 
teens, there seems little reason to doubt: that 
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she will reach the highest pinnacle of success if 
her powers are wisely husbanded and her studies judi- 
ciously directed. Of course, she looked too young for 
the part, and was guilty of the offence of looking 
bewitchingly pretty; but she acted with an evident 
appreciation of her réle, enlivened by girlish enjoyment 
of the fun. She was warmly applauded after the long 
scene in Act 1 and on many subsequent occasions, and 
did more to secure the success of the performance than 
any other artiste engaged in it. Madame Scalchi acted 
with abundant vivacity as Mrs. Page, and her fine voice 
told well in the concerted music, but her only solo, the 
song about “Herne the Hunter,” was omitted, to 
the detriment of the context. Mdlle. Bianchi as 
Anne Page showed vocal ability, but was too 
plaintive in her style of acting. Signor Piazza’s 
Fenton was in a dramatic sense weak, but he sang in 
the purest Italian style. Signor Caracciolo succeeded in 
the minor part of Dr. Caius, but none of the remaining 
characters was satisfactorily filled. Signor Capponi 
sang better than usual, but his acting, except- 
ing perhaps when disguised as “the old woman of 
Brentford,” was tame, hard, and spiritless. Signor 
Pandolfini converted Mr. Ford into a ferocious cut- 
throat; and Signor Rosario, instead of presenting 
Master Slender as a ridiculous personage, insisted on 
looking as “ pretty ” as possible, and tried to sing solos 
in seriously sentimental style. The forest scene in the 
last act, with the evolutions of the corps de ballet, 
did credit to Signor Tagliafico’s stage management ; 
and Signor Bevignani’s ability as conductor was con- 
spicuously displayed. The opera will be repeated to- 
night, for the last time this season. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera, the only recent novelty was 
Mozart’s Il Don Giovanni, produced at a morning 
performance on Wednesday last with a fine cast, includ- 
ing Mdmes. Nilsson, Trebelli, and Marie Roze, as 
Elvira, Zerlina, and Donna Anna; Signori Tamber- 
lic, {Rokitansky, and Faure, as Don Ottavio, Leporello, 
and Don Giovanni. The opera was evidently got up in 
a great hurry; there was a poverty-stricken mise-en- 
scéne in the banquet finale of the second act, and no 
horse for the Commandatore to sit upon in the church- 
yard scene. It was possibly a surprise to the manage- 
ment to find that the audience was the largest which 
has ever been packed inside Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
the lesson may prove instructive. The aggregate 
number of those amateurs who appreciate and admire 
the classic masterpiece of our great composers is pro- 
bably much larger than operatic managers suspect. 


The practice, which seems to be on the increase, 
of producing the new works of new authors at 
morning performances, was judiciously followed at the 
Globe Theatre in the case of Flirtation, an original 
comedy, by Messrs. Bellamy and Romer. Notwith- 
standing the exceedingly favourable welcome accorded 
to the piece by a house peculiarly anxious to applaud, 
Flirtation has much to gain from the revision which 
will now be possible before its formal introduction to 
playgoers. Ifthe author’s mistaken views of modern 
female character cannot well be satisfactorily corrected 
without the complete alteration of the motive, there 
may at least be a modification of certain episodes 
which are in needlessly bad taste, and of some speeches 
which may be bodily excised with advantage. 

The subject of the play is introduced early in the 
first act, and, except that it is worked out after a 
curiously unreal manner, the course of the action might 
be accurately predicted at the end of the first act. Two 
girls, Alice Leith and Cissy Morley, one the daughter 
and the other the niece, of General Sir Hawley Leith, 
are a couple of arrant little flirts, or, at any rate, 
are suspected of being so, by Lieutenants Jack Rol- 
lope and Archie Terry, who, with their superior officer, 


Major Shoreshot, are staying at the general’s country 





house. So while Alice and Cissy are thinking what fun 
it will be to make confusion as to the direction of their 
affections, Messrs. Rollope and Terry are planning their 
discomfiture by a similar mode of attack. In neither 
case is any very adequate motive assigned for the com- 
mencement of this dangerous game of cross purposes, 
for Miss Morley returns the love of Jack, and Miss 
Leith has a decided weakness for her suitor Archie 
Terry. In the first instance the men go further 
than do the young women ; for whilst the latter only 
go to the length of promising to mystify their respec- 
tive lovers, the lieutenants actually agree to propose 
each to be inamorata of the other. But as Miss 
Morley happens to overhear this precious resolution of 
the two dashing officers she decides that she will not 
be behindhand in reckless strategy. She will accept 
when the false offer is made; for she evidently thinks 
nothing of the insult which such a sham declaration of 
love must be. At this moment the authors seem to 
have felt that some little reason must be given for the 
behaviour of the more prononcée of the heroines ; 
accordingly she is made to fancy that Lieutenant 
Jack Rollope is a coward. The way that this 
belief is brought about is more remarkable for its 
ingenuity than for its truth to human _ nature, 
and it is worth describing, inasmuch as it illustrates 
the defective knowledge of the world from which 
Flirtation consistently suffers. The worthy Major 
Shoreshot, the third of the male visitors entertained 
under the roof of General Leith, is the victim of inor- 
dinate vanity, and being amply encouraged by the 
young ladies, fancies that he has made a conquest in 
the direction not alone of Mrs. Brayley, the inevitable 
widow, but of pretty Alice and lively Cissy. Now, 
the lieutenants want to get their old bore of a 
major out of the way; so one of them invents a message 
from Mrs. Brayley to thé effect that she is waiting to take 
him out for a drive. When Major Shoreshot acts upon the 
fictitious message, he is, of course, placed in a very 
ridiculous position, and, foaming with indignation, he 
demands of Lieut. Rollope an explanation and apology. 
But Rollope contents himself with laughing in the 
major’s face, and treating him in a most provoking de 
haut en bas fashion, until the major threatens to send 
him a challenge, which the younger man distinctly re- 
fuses to accept. He does not, he says, mind fighting 
with his fists like an Englishman, but he will not for a 
trumpery quarrel, offer himself to be shot at “like a 
French monkey.” Shoreshot is more furious than ever, 
but his rage does not last long, and we soon find him 
making love to the young lady, Miss Morley, to whom 
Rollope has been paying attention. Miss Morley, 
whose high spirits overcome her generous feelings, 
has a good half-hour’s fun out of her elderly admirer. 
She tells him he does not know how to propose, makes 
him rehearse an absurd scene, in which he is the lady 
and she the gentleman, and then laughingly rejects him, 
telling him he is a fool, and forgetting that his folly con- 
sisted in paying her the highest compliment which a 
man can pay a woman. Then it is that poor Major 
Shoreshot, in his irritation, tells Miss Morley how his 
rival, young Rollope, has refused his challenge ; and 
then it is that the young lady actually urges her lover to 
fight a duel. 

Now the blunders here are of a kind which is fatal 
to any genuine and dramatic value in a piece, which as 
a comedy should certainly illustrate some possible 
phase of human nature. The intended sprightliness 
of Miss Cissy Morley degenerates into something very 
like heartless vulgarity; and she acts as no woman 
would in her effort to get up a duel. On the other 
hand we are left with the impression that Shoreshot, 
foolish fellow as he is, is very badly treated, not alone 
by the young lady, but by the lieutenant. A 
practical joke such as Rollope’s would by a 
gentleman be apologised for at the earliest opportunity, 
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especially if he did not mean, as a last resource, to give 
the full reparation in his power. Lieutenant Jack 
Rollope indeed, who of course is allowed a subsequent 
opportunity of displaying bravery, appears to us to be 
a priggish cad, whose absence from mess must have 
been hailed with delight by his brother-officers. It is, 
therefore, by no means surprising to find that when in 
an affray with poachers—which takes place at the end 
of the play—he gets wounded, he immediately forces 
himself into the presence of the ladies, there to be 
pitied and made much of, and treated like a cheap hero. 
Similarly, too, the way is paved for Miss Morley’s ex- 
hibition of doubtful taste and unmaidenly feeling in 
her acceptance of an offer from Licutenant Terry, 
which she knows to be insincere. 

In the end the trick which these young people try to 
play with their lives is adjusted by accident, and they 
arrange themselves once more in suitable couples, the 
unrefined and rude Rollope pairing off with the ill-bred 
and heartless Miss Morley, and the more innocent Alice 
returning to the arms of her colourless Archie. The 
Major, who is a butt from first to last, is perhaps 
the best character in the play; but like the obli- 
vious General with his very old stories he makes a wholly 
conventional figure. Setting aside the mistakes made 
in the delineation of characters which secm the more 
preposterous from the commonplace nature of the dia- 
logue and incident, the play fails in the inadequacy of 
its plot to sustain the interest of three acts. Its subject 
might do very well for a merry little comedietta; but 
a freak such as these sham proposals and sham engage- 
ments cannot, in a comedy, supply anything more than 
a subordinate episode. Messrs. Romer and Bellamy 
have, assuredly, much to learn; and it is to be hoped 
that they will not mistake the good nature of their 
reception on Saturday, for the approval which is based 
upon discrimination. 

Flirtation in obtaining the services of Miss Lydia 
Foote and Mr. Leathes for the more offensive 
pair of lovers, was fortunate, inasmuch as_ these 
artistes gave the utmost prominence to any pleasant 
phase of the characters and scenes placed in their 
hands. As in Stolen Kisses, Miss Foote shows that 
her smile is even more winning than her tears; and 
Mr. Righton deserves credit for the humour of his 
impersonation of the fussy, ill-used little majov. 

The performance of the new comedy was prefaced by 
that of Haynes Bayley’s comedietta, Perfection, in 
which a débutante, named Constance Owen, made a not 
unpromising first appearance as Kate O’Brien. Miss 
Owen, who acts like an intelligent amateur, had the 
misfortune to be asked to speak one of the silliest ad- 
dresses ever written for a similar occasion. Why a lady 
on her first appearance should speak a prologue at all 
it is hard to see; but it is harder still to see why her 
effort should inspire such nonsense as the following 
stanzas :— 

But, as when Smith, the priestly wit, being told 
His peas were not to full Perfection brought, 
Tendered his hand to the fair laughing scold, 

And said he’d take them the Perfection sought, 
So I, who’ve played, perchance, Perfection wrong, 
Have something similar to say to you. 


To me you’ve been “ Perfection” as a throng, 
Too kind, I trust, to bid me say—Adien. 


Sept Berdmore, Esq., who is announced as the author 
of these lines, must surely be one of the poets employed 
by the advertising tradesmen who like to burst into song 
over their wares. 


The last fortnight of the performance of French plays 
at the Gaiety commenced last night with MM. Dela- 
cour and Hennequin’s farcical comedy Le Procés Veau- 
radieus, well-known here both from its performance in 

_the original at the Royalty and from its adaptation at 
the Criterion as The Great Divorce Case. The story of 








the expedient of the two husbands for a temporary 
escape from domestic fetters, and of its complicated 
results need scarcely be told again, nor need its ten- 
dency, moral or otherwise, beagain discussed. Neither 
in actual episode nor in suggestion is Le Procés Veawu- 
radieux so coarse as many of its rivals, and its mis- 
takes, even from our English point of view, are 
comparatively insignificant. Played to perfection by 
many of the Paris Vaudeville company, now in London, 
the comedy seems much lighter and brighter than 
it has ever done before. Specially good is the delicacy 
of M. Dieudonné’s simulation of drunkenness; and the 
art of M. Parade’s sleepy old Gatinet could not 
well be surpassed. Of course Mdlle. Massin looks a 
magnificent Cesarine, and Mdlle. Train and Carre both 
play admirably as De Bagnolles and Jardivant. The 
whole performance was, indeed, capital of its kind, and 
should thoroughly please the lovers of plays and repre- 
sentations of this light-hearted and airy order. 

The presentation of Dan'l Druce at the Standard 
Theatre serves to show that in Miss Florence Terry we 
have a most delightful double of her sister Marion. In 
spite of the suggestion of mechanism inevitable with 
so close an imitation, the new Dorothy is a most win- 
ning and sympathetic damsel: and she would probably 
act better with a less prosaic Geoffry and a more inte- 
resting Druce. The drama is upon the whole heavily 
if carefully performed and now misses many of the 
charming touches given to it at the Haymarket. Mr. 
David Fisher however and Mr. Wood are at least as 
good in their 76les as were the original representatives. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week an adaption to the stage by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton and Mr. Arthur Matthison of That Lass 

of Lowrie’s—an interesting tale of Lancashire pit- 
life—was brought out at the Liverpool Amphitheatre 
with considerable success. The story may be related in 
a few sentences. The Riggan Colliery is managed by 
Mr. Derrick, a young civil engineer of excellent quali- 
ties. Liz Lowrie,a girl in very humble circumstances, 
secretly fixes her affections upon him; her father, a 
rascally, drunken miner, holds him, on the contrary, in 
the deadliest hatred. Before long this passion over- 
comes Lowrie’s judgment to such a point] that he 
stations himself with three other ruffians at four cross- 
roads to waylay and murder the unoffending engineer, 
but in the darkness he is mistaken for the intended 
victim and killed—Liz, all anxiety for the safety of her 
lover, of whose danger she had been apprised only at 
the eleventh hour, coming on the scene almost in 
time to see the fatal blow struck. Later on a new 
interest arises. Derrick is making an _ inspection 
of the mine under his management, when 
a terrible explosion occurs. Liz not only insists upon 
making one of the number who, at the risk of their own 
lives, go down the shaft to the rescue of their fellow- 
workers, but nurses Derrick—need it said that, although 
gravely injured, he is got out alive ?—but nurses him 
with almost heroic devotion until he recovers. In the 
end, Derrick and Liz are happily united—a pair well 
assorted in every respect except in worldly position. 
The foregoing sketch has conveyed but an imper- 
fect idea of the dramatic effectiveness of the character 
of Liz, on which the adapters have rightly expended 
considerable care. Though her lot has been cast among 
persons of more than doubtful reputation, and though 
she has never had the advantage of a wise and gentle 
training, her characteris braveand generous in the fullest 
sense of the words—a character which must compel sym- 








pathy wherever it is presented. Nor have the authors © 


neglected their secondary personages; there is an old 
collier with so much genuine humour that the audi- 
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ence seem to feel a pang when he leaves the stage, and 
in Mr. Barholm, the owner of the mine managed by 
Derrick, we have a well-drawn caricature of the parvenu 
capitalist. The character of the heroine is played in 
the best spirit and with excellent effect by Miss Rose 
Leclerq, and with respect to the collier referred to, it 


‘will be sufficient to state that he was represented by Mr. 


F.G. Taylor. The majority of the other parts are satis- 
factorily filled. In the words of the accomplished critic 
of the Liverpool Daily Post, “the play went admirably, 
created real sympathy, won enthusiastic applause, and 
has added a vivid and massive figure to the not too 
numerous list of noteworthy modern heroines.” The 
house was full—not, we may be sure, owing to any 
absence of competition, for Mr. Toole was at St. George’s 
Hall, and the Lydia Thompson company appeared at 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre in Robinson Crusoe. 
* Tt was in mirthful sketches, brimming over with the 
wildest humour, the most appalling puns, and the 
quaintest depiction of character, that Mr. Toole’s rare 
mimetic and creative powers,” says the Daily Post, 
“were first made evident. Since that time his more 
ambitious efforts have resulted in higher triumphs and 
an almost unprecedented hold upon popular admiration ; 
yet never is he happier and funnier than when, upon the 
platform, unaided by any stage accessories, and relying 
solely upon his unfailing resources, he revels in some 
harmless absurdity.” 

Mr. J. B. Buckstone brought his farewell visit in 
Edinburgh to a close on Saturday last, at the Theatre 
Royal. In the course of the week we were favoured 
with happy representations of The Rivals, She Stoops 
to Conquer, Pygmalion and Galutea, School for 
Scandal, The Overland Route. With reference to the 
latter, the Scotsman says :—‘ The cast was a very 
strong one, and the Haymarket company have not, 
collectively, appeared to greater advantage in any of 
the performances of their present visit than in that of 
the Overland Route. Mr. Buckstone’s performance of 
his original part, that of Augustus Lovibond, was 
characterised by much of his old vivacity, and by all 
his wonted richness of humour, Mr. Colepepper and 
Sir Solomon Fraser had most capable representatives 
in Mr. Chippendale and Mr. Everill. Miss C. Hill 
gave a lively and pleasing delineation of the coquettish 
Mrs. Sebright, and Mrs. Chippendale was not less happy 
in her impersonation of the dashing Mrs. Lovibond.” 
The Cabin Boy, with the burlesque of Pygmalion 
and Galatea, were produced at the Princess’s by Miss 
Jenny Willmore’s company. Miss Willmore (a sister 
of the late Miss Lizzie Willmore) received a warm 
welcome, which, by her clever acting ,throughout, was 
shown to be well bestowed. 

Mr. Byron was at Manchester, Mr. Charles Mathews 
at Portsmouth and Leamington, Mdlle. Beatrice at 
Nottingham, Mr. Pitt’s company at South Shields, Mr. 
Charles Collette at Dublin, Mr. Hollingshead’s burlesque 
company at Birmingham, Miss Jennie Lee at Leicester, 
Mr. Clifton’s company at Cheltenham, Madame Selina 
Dolaro at Hull, Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste company 
at Glasgow, and last, but not least, Mr. Flockton at 
Dundee. 





IN PARIS. 
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HE dull season here is now at its height, and this, 
joined to the extreme warmth of the weather, 
which increases rather than diminishes as the month 
advances, renders theatrical enterprises more than 
usually unprofitable. Nevertheless, a good audience 
assembled at the Théatre Frangais on Thursday night, 
when M. Worms reappeared in the Marquis de Vil- 
lemer. Two or three weeks ago, as has already been 
stated in The Theatre, this admirable actor was stung 





in the face by a mosquito, and to reduce the consequent 
inflammation he had for a time to avoid the bodily 
exertion which acting necessarily involves. He is now 
quite well—as active and as vigorous as he ever 
was. His performance on Thursday was, if any- 
thing, more robust than on the first night of 
the revival, when, owing to a temporary illness, he 
was not in full command of his resources. He embodies 
to perfection the character of the day-dreaming and 
high-minded marquis, and the scene in which he quarrels 
with his brother—where, faint from excess of emotion, 
he staggers by the wall to the window and dashes his 
hand through the glass to let in the air—seemed to 
create even more than its previous effect. That he was 
most warmly received need hardly be stated. At the 
Palais Royal there is a novelty in the shape of a two- 
act comedy, by M. Paul Ferrier, called La Chaste Su- 
sanne. This title led many to suppose that the story of 
Susannah and the Elders had been treated for the 
stage, but such is not the case. The action takes 
place during the last days of the Restoration, 
several ballads of that period being introduced to im- 
part an appropriate colouring to the piece. Susanne, 
an orphan, is placed in a boarding-school by a restau- 
rateur named Bigourdan, who has adopted her for a 
reason similar to that which induced Louis XV., through 
Madame de Pompadour, to provide attractive young 
ladies with board and lodging in the Parc-aux-Cerfs. 
The dull routine of a pension is far from being con- 
genial to so vivacious a young lady as this Susanne, 
and one afternoon, in order to obtain a little relief from 
the ennui which oppresses her, she makes violent love 
to her music-master. Thescene having been witnessed 
by the mistress of the house, our heroine is uncere- 
moniously expelled—a solemn warning to her fellow 
pupils. M. Bigourdan now finds himself upon the 
horns of a dilemma. He hasa wife, and has been wise 
enough to conceal from her the lively interest he has 
been pleased to take in Susanne. In the result, after 
long and anxious deliberation, he prevails upon his 
friend Vernouillet, a milliner, to give the girl some 
employment, and the “ two elders” set off with her in 
a coach for her new home. On the way thither, how- 
ever, the coach breaks down; in the confusion which 
ensues the three lose sight of each other, and Susanne, 
taking refuge in what happens to be Bigourdan’s house, 
finds her music master at the feet of Madame Bigour- 
dan. Maddened by jealousy—for after making love to 
him in jest she finds that she loves him in earnest— 
she becomes a cantiniére, carouses with the citizen 
soldiers, and behaves generally in a manner which leads 
to uupleasant inferences. Be these inferences right 
or wrong, she is married in the end to the music 
master, and Bigourdan is relieved from the embarrass- 
ment in which his weakness had involved him. 
La Chaste Susanne, as regards both incident and dia- 
logue, is not a work of which M. Ferrier has much reason 
to be proud; but in bare justice to him we must state 
that it was hurriedly written for the purpose of in- 
troducing an actress new to Paris in a new play. This 
is Mdlle. Jane Hading, a handsome brunette from the 
south, with a graceful figure and a pleasing voice. Her 
performances have produced a decidedly favourable 
impression. In all the phases of the character of 
Susanne she is equally agreeable—as the comparatively 
unsophisticated school-girl, as the little milliner just 
becoming acquainted with the world, and as the careless 
and saucy cantiniére. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of her performance was a scene where Susanne, in order to 
give Vernouillet a proof of her aptitude in millinery, 
trims a Pamela hat in the style of the Restoration 
period, at the same time singing one of the old songs 
we have referred to. Mdlle. Hading has, it is certain, 
yet much to learn ; but it may be expected that she 
will rise to the level of Mdlle. Granier and Madlle. 
Judic, both of whom she seems to have studied with 
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much care. It is to be wished that the musical ele- 
ment in the piece had been confined to the part of 
Susanne, for the Palais Royal Company, with the ex- 
ception of M. Montbars, are far from being good 
singers, and the indifferent execution of many of the 
songs introduced by the author often interfered with 
the success of the piece. From a purely histrionic 
point of view, the performance was eminently satisfac- 
tory. M. Montbars is the Bigourdan, M. Hyacinthe 
M. Vernouillet, and M. Numa the music-master. 





IN BERLIN. 





HE National Theater is now the centre of theatrical 
interest in the German capital, as it is at present 
occupied by certain members of the Vienna Burgtheater, 
who, undeterred by the slight pecuniary results of former 
visits to Berlin during the dull season, have, in con- 
junction with Fraulein Wessely, of the Leipzig Stadt- 
theater, begun a series of performances which are to 
extend over several weeks. They opened their season 
on the 4th inst. with Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, which 
we need hardly remind our readers is a modernisation of 
the old Roman legend of Virginia. A fairly numerous 
audience assembled to welcome the guests from 
Vienna, who met with a very hearty reception. 
The finest piece of acting was, perhaps, the Mari- 
nelli of Herr Lewinsky, the most distinguished of 
the German character-actors of the present day. 
Herr Hallenstein played the part of Odoardo 
Gallotti with much dignity and suppressed force. The 
Prince of Herr Hartmann was an able performance, 
thoroughly realising the dramatist’s conception. The 
title-réle was filled by Fraulein Wessely, a young 
actress of much charm of person and voice, who, though 
rather a novice, may at once be pronounced to be an 
actress of very great promise. She entered fully into 
the spirit of the part, and ended a most promising per- 
formance with a death scene which alone would have 
sufficed to stamp her as an artiste of talent. Friulein 
Bruckmiiller,a young lady who comes from Leipzig, 
we believe, fell far short of her comrades in the part 
of the Countess Orsina, in which she displayed marks 
of good training, but showed no sign of talent. The 
other parts were well filled, and the performance was 
evidently much enjoyed. 

At the Woltersdorff Theater an unusually large 
audience assembled the other evening in expectation of 
some disturbance, owing to the socialistic origin of a 
new piece announced for production. Some thirty 
years ago M. Felix Pyat wrote a sensational drama, 
which has long been forgotten, founded upon Prudhon’s 
celebrated saying, “ La propriété, c’est le vol.” A 
German version of Pyat’s play was produced at Berlin 
soon after its first appearance, and was well received in 
those revolutionary days. The new piece which Herren 
Hahn and Hopf have founded upon the old play is 
entitled Der Rothe August, and is more calculated to 
excite laughter than political passion. So those who 
had come to witness a social-democratic disturbance, 
remained to laugh at the truly humorous acting of 
Herr Michaelis and Herr Carl, and to admire the grace- 
ful bearing of Fraulein Fléssel. 

At the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater, Herr 
Alexander Girardi, a Vienna actor, who has ere now 
won the favour of the people of Berlin, is starring in 
Herr Johann Strauss’s operetta, Cagliostro, in which he 
plays the part of the servant with much comic verve 
while his vocal powers, which are by no means slight, 
find good employment in the light numbers of the 
celebrated dance composer, who has become a formidable 
rival of Offenbach in his own peculiar domain. Herr 
Girardi was well supported by Herr Brandt in the title- 
réle, by the graceful piquant Fraulein Sophie Konig as 





Lorenzia and by the humorous Fraulein Elise Schmidt 
as Frau Adami. 

The present manager of Kroll’s Theatre, following the 
example set by his predecessor during many years, has 
engaged a number of singers to give performances of 
opera in German during the months of July and 
August. As usual in such undertakings, the company 
now assembled at this theatre is a kind of scratch 
company composed of singers belonging to various pro- 
vincial theatres now closed, and as the members of the 
company have never before sung together, anything 
like a good ensemble is, of course, out of the question ; 
nor are the individual singers of great merit, but 
popular operas are given, the music of which proves 
attractive, even when but tolerably well sung, and the 
enterprise would appear to be profitable, for it is re- 
newed year after year. The season began with the 
ever-popular 7'rovatore, in which the soprano and tenor 
left much to desire; but Herr Grebe was a fairly good 
Luna, and Friulein Bontemps sang the music of 
Azucena with good effect. The second opera was 
Martha, which has held the German stage for over thirty 
years, and still remains as popular as ever, both with 
singers and with the public. The performance on this 
occasion was greatly injured by the incompetence of the 
lady to whom the title-réle was entrusted ; but Frau- 
lein Bontemps, as Nancy, more than fulfilled the pro- 
mise of her Azucena, and the Lionel and Plunkett were 
satisfactory. Weber’s delicious Freischiitz was the third 
of the series, and was sung in a much more satisfactory 
manner, Friulein Rahe, as Agatha, and Fraulein An- 
drée, as Anna, being especially deserving of praise. 








IN VIENNA. 





OW that the Carl Theater and the Fiirst Theater 

im Prater alone remain open, the occupation of 

the chronicler of theatrical events in Vienna is, if not 
gone, at least reduced to very slight proportions. Herr 
Junkermann, of the Stuttgart Court Theater, gave his 
farewell performance on last Friday, at the Carl Theatre, 
repeating on that occasion his deservedly popular 
impersonation of Onkel Brasig, in his own dramatised 
version of Fritz Reuter’s well-known story. Herr 
Junkermann received the other day from Reuter’s 
widow a letter, complimenting him on his masterly 
representation of the finest creation of her husband, 
who, when he was writing Ut mine Stromlid, often 
said, “I think, Brisig is not bad.” On last Wednes- 
day evening, instead of a regular performance, Herr 
Junkermann gave a reading of a selection from 
Fritz Reuter’s works, and delighted a numerous audience 
by his genial humour and pathos, especially in the 
exquisite account of Hanne Niites Abschied vom Pre- 
diger. Earlier in the week the Stuttgart actor had 
shown his versatility in a spectacle cowpé, consisting of 
Langer’s musical farce, Vom Juristentage, Herr Stet- 
tenheim’s comedietta interspersed with songs, entitled 
Die letzte Fahrt, and Schneider’s musical piece, Der 
Capellmeister von Venedig, the last of which gave 
Herr Junkermann an opportunity of displaying his 
skill on several musical instruments. Die letzte Fahvrt, 
a high German version, by a well-known Berlin 
journalist, of a piece originally written in the Austrian 
dialect by Herr Johann Griin, has lost its effective 
local colouring in the process of translation into the 
language of literature, but the loss was almost 
forgotten in admiration of Herr Junkermann’s 
pathetic impersonation of the gray-headed old 
postilion. He was well supported by the regular 
members of the company in all the three pieces, which 
formed a very enjoyable and much-applauded pro- 
amme. Fraulein Jenny Gross, to whose début we 
alluded last week, is a pupil of Frau Kupfer, of the 
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Burgtheater. A pleasing, though rather weak voice, 
distinct utterance, and a lively play of features, together 
with a tone of girlish simplicity, are qualities which 
promise to render the young débutante an excellent 
representative of ingénue parts. Her first appearance 
took place in the part of Elfriede, in Benedix’s Aschen- 
briédel, her performance of which was full of promise 
and was cordially applauded. At the First Theater im 
Prater the programme consists of a piece entitled Die 
Lebensretter, by Karl Elmar, interspersed with songs by 
Capellmeister Karl Kleiber. 

While some of {the members of the Burgtheater 
are working through their hard-earned vacation 
in Berlin, the main body of the company of the 
Stadttheater are introducing to the people of 
Linz some of those Paris novelties which con- 
stituted the principal features of their past season 
in Vienna. With respect to this, it is worthy of 
observation that, between the Ist Sept., 1876, and the 
30th June, 1877, the Stadttheater played German ver- 
sions of Dumas’s Etrangére 18 times, Sardou’s Dora 
17 times, Hennequin and Delacour’s Dominos Roses 
15 times, Barriére’s Faux Ménages 14 times, and 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s [’Ami Fritz 13 times. Most 
of these pieces are to be performed at the Linz Theater, 
where the members of the Vienna Stadttheater opened 
their season on the Ist inst. with Dora, which 
attracted a large audience, in spite of the canicular 
heat of the weather. The people of Linz, who are 
accustomed to the worst features of the star system, 
were especially struck by the all-round excellence of 
the performance. The mise-en-sc?ne was shabby in 
the extreme, and would astonish the fastidious Sardou. 
\nother prominent member of the Stadttheater is 
starring at Teplitz, where he opened his engagement on 
the 2nd inst. as Morland, in Laube’s very successful 
comedy, O, diese Mdnner! His programme comprises 
also the Dominos Roses and the Hoétel Godelot, a 
German version of a French piece founded upon She 
Stoops to Conquer. 








IN MILAN. 


= ee 


ie a notice of the piece just produced at the Palais 
. Royal Theatre, the critic of one of the Paris papers 
complained of the absence of the bath, which would 
have been de cireonstance considering the heat of the 
weather. We are ‘reminded.of this humorous com- 
plaint by a glance at the list of Spettacoli in the 
Milan papers, in which the musical and dramatic 
entertainments are outnumbered by the public baths, 
which are all grouped under the same heading. Thus 
we find after the announcement of an opera of Lecocq’s, 
at the Teatro del Verme, and a drama of Sardou’s, at 
the Teatro della Commenda, the Bagno di Diana, 
where swimming lessons are given daily, with special 
facilities for the ladies, and the Bagno Ticino and 
the Bagno di Via Castelfidardo, with all kinds of 
tempting announcements about refreshing douches and 
shower-baths, One of the theatres, however, has been 
struggling successfully against the counter-attractions 
of the baths. We refer to the Dal Verme Theatre, 
where Bergonzoni’s opéra-bouffe company have been 
most enthusiastically applauded in a programme con- 
sisting of Lewocq’s graceful Giroflé-Girofla, and a comic 
ballet entitled Amore e Magia. The performance of 
Giroflé-Girofla thoroughly deserves the applause which 
has been lavished upon it, for the singing of the prin- 
cipal parts is almost perfect, and the ecting is hardly 
inferior—and this is no small praise—to that of the 
members of M. Humbert’s Brussells company, who were 
the first representatives of the now familiar parts. One 
peculiarity of the present cast is that the part of 





Marasquin, associated with the name of M. Mario 
Widmer, is filled by a lady, Signora Aiazzi, who 
makes a handsome and spirited lover. Signora 
Cesari plays the twin title-réle with much grace, 
and sings the music to perfection. The Moor 
of Signor Cesari is an excellent performance, both from 
a musical and from a histrionic point of view, though 
the Italian actor hardly equals M. Paul Ginet, who pro- 
duced such a marvellously comic effect by keeping 
within bounds his representation of the ferocity of the 
Moor. Signor Bergonzoni himself is a most amusing 
Bolero, and Signora Soncino gives a lively representa- 
tion of his domineering spouse, Aurora, while a very 
satisfactory cast of all the minor parts makes up a 
really enjoyable performance. The operetta is fol- 
lowed by Amore e Magia, a pantomimic ballet, 
which introduces to the people of Milan for the 
first time Signora Paris, a young dancer, whose 
amazing agility gains much applause. This light 
programme is admirably suited for the summer 


season, and has succeeded in attracting  rela- 
tively large audiences. On the 8th instant the 


successful course of Lecocq’s opera was interrupted 
for the production of an Italian opera-bouffe, entitled 
Elena in Troja, by Signor Alessio. It proved to be a 
feeble imitation of Offenbach’s Belle Hél@ne, and was 
sadly deficient in comic power, the only really comic 
piece in the work being the chorus of the Greeks as 
they come out of the wooden horse. The ivise-en-scéne 
was magnificent, and the performance excellent, but 
the work was so coldly received, that it was immediately 
withdrawn, and replaced by the ever-weleome Giroflé- 
Girofla. 

On the same evening the Castelli Theatre was re- 
opened with an opera company, which the manager's 
advertisements stated to be one of “ exceptional 
merit.” Its performance of the Z'rovatore proved the 
company to be, on the contrary, exceptionally devoid of 
merit. The soprano sang out of tune, the tenor was 
more a baritone than a tenor, and the baritone was 
open to the converse objection. Need we add that the 
Castelli Theatre no longer vies with the baths for 
public support? The Teatro della Commenda 
has again opened its doors with an Italian dramatic 
company, who have nothing more novel to offer than 
Sardou’s Fernande, which is an extraordinary favourite 
with Italian managers. It seems to be a rule of Italian 
theatrical management : when in doubt, play Fernande. 








EN PASSANT. 


——#e —--—— 


TYNHE stage has found another defender in the ranks of 

the clergy of the Established Church. At the concert 
given by the choir of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, last 
week, in aid of the schools, the chaplain, the Rev. H. 
White, after a reference to the kindness of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in presiding at the distribution of prizes, 
and to the kindness of Madame Edith Wynne and Madame 
Antoinette Sterling in giving their services at the concert, 
“alluded to a very interesting fact—namely, that the 
children of the school and their parents were directly or 
indirectly engaged in the service of the stage. He was glad 
to report that, contrary to popular and inexperienced 
prejudice, he had found the large majority of theatri- 
cal employés conspicuous for steadiness, self-respect, and 
industry. He distinctly denied the assertion or sus- 
picion that all but those who filled the first and second 
ranks of dramatic servants were necessarily deteriorated 
by their professional occupations. He had found in them, 
as compared with other classes of workers, the highest 
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standard of integrity, and morality worthy of all praise 
and imitation.” The sentences between inverted commas 
are quoted word for word from an official report of Mr. 
White’s speech, kindly sent to us yesterday. According 
to the Zra, Mr. White added that he had helped more 
than one aspirant to his choice of the Profession, and that 
in that life he saw no difficulty in the way of a Christian, 
honourable, and useful career. 


Mr. Atpery and Mr. Wyndham have adjusted their 
dispute with respect to the Pink Dominos, which hence- 
forth will belong exclusively to the latter. Meanwhile 
Mr. Albery makes the following reply to the letter which 
Mr. Wyndham published last week :—“ While I was 
staying at Brighton some three years ago there were, 
among the guests at the “Old Ship,” the ever cheerful 
Mr. Walter Lacy, and one of the most painful bores that 
ever worried unwilling ears. This bore ‘would sit down 
before any stranger and bombard him with idle talk. His 
pet subject was some life-preserving machine, by which 
the inventor nearly met his death some time after. Now, 
though we cling to life, we do not care to talk for an hour 
about a machine intended to save life. Stranger after 
stranger turned away with some excuse from this bore. 
At last he sat down before Mr, Lacy and opened fire. 
A smile and an expression on the comedian’s face that 
did duty for a flag of truce—for it said plainly, 
“wait one moment ”—caused the bore to stop. “Sir,” 
said Mr. Lacy, in his sweetest tones, “I shall be most 
happy to talk to you if we can agree as to terms.” The 
bore looked quite astonished, and repeated “ Terms?” 
“ Yes, sir, terms ; my charge for talking to you will be five 
guineas an hour—paid in advance.” Now, I hardly know 
upon what terms I would undertake a correspondence with 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. Personalities are more painful 
than dulness. Fortunately, Mr. Wyndham has met me, 
and we have come to a final understanding, so the un- 
worthy warfare is at an end. There is, however, one 
point in his letter that I am bound to reply to. He 
accuses me of not attending rehearsals. The Criterion was 
closed for a whole week, and six days’ rehearsing in a 
theatre where there is no performance in the evening is as 
good as three weeks under ordinary circumstances. I left 
the country to be at the theatre on Monday, and was 
informed there would be no rehearsal before Wednesday. 
And why? Jr. Wyndham was in Paris !” 


RECENTLY, in opposition to the counsels of bitter 
experience, it was resolved to make another effort to 
prop up the tottering Dramatic College, and yesterday 
afternoon a meeting was held in the Egyptian Hall of the 
Mansion House, under the” presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
in order that the hat might be passed round again. 
Mr. Webster, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mr. Emery, 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon,, Mr. F. B. Chatterton, Miss 
Ifudspeth, Mr. Willing, Mr. Manders, Mr. Ray, and 
Mr. Anson were present. Those who have the interests 
of the theatrical profession at heart, will hear 
with mingled shame and indignation of what oc. 
curred. Appeals were ad  misericordiam made 
on behalf of an institution which ought never to 
have been set on foot, to which large sums have been 
given without securing the expected result, and which, 
owing to the character of the fétes given in aid of its 
funds at the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, has acquired 
a very disagreeable notoriety. Mr. Edgar Ray, the 
originator of the amendment which led to the meeting 
being called, made a sensible speech—so sensible, in fact, 


‘as to make many regret that he was not fighting in a 





better cause. Then Miss Amy Sedgwick and Mrs. Alfred 
Mellor cage put themselves into very theatri- 
cal attitudes, and “pleaded for charity,” as also did 
Mr. Emery. These speeches had generally the de- 
sired effect; the Lord Mayor hurriedly promised 
£10. 10s., and Mr. Willing put down his name for £25 
and an annual donation of £10. 10s. Unconsciously, no 
doubt, Mr. Webster caused much laughter by proposing the 
“health” of the Lord Mayor, who, in the course of his 
reply, adverted in slightly broken tones to the “ eloquent 
and Christian-like” speeches of Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. 
Mellon. And so the solemn farce came to an end. Is it 
too late to express a hope that the college may be shut up, 
and its unfortunate inmates assisted in a better way ? 


“Te Ror pe Lanore” is founded upon a beautiful 
legend but little known. An Eastern prince loved a fair 
maiden of the Himalayas, but had to wait ten years, till 
the conclusion of a war, ere he could marry her. As he 
was proceeding to claim her hand, he was killed by a flash 
of lightning. He descended to purgatory, where he submitted 
to the usual tortures in order to insure his eternal felicity in 
heaven. As he arrived a the gates of Paradise he thus ad- 
dressed the angel who was awaiting his arrival : “May Ireturn 
to the world for an hour to see the one I loved so much?” 
“Thou may’st, faithful heart,” the angel answered ; “ but 
that hour will cost thee ten thousand years of torment such as 
thou hast just endured.” The lover closed instantly with 
the offer, and fled to earth !to find his beloved whispering 
to another lover the vows of eternal and immortal con- 
stancy she had once breathed to him. He returned to 
purgatory, but was met at the gates by the angel, who said 
to him: “Go straight to heaven? What thou hast just 
seen is more frightful than ten thousand years of weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” 


THEATRICAL London was not a little startled on Friday 
morning to learn from the newspapers that Miss Amy 
Sedgwick had had a narrow escape from being drowned. 
“Miss Amy Sedgwick,” however, was a misprint for 
“Miss Amy Sheridan,” who fell into deep water in the 
Thames as she was stepping into a boat for a row with a 
young lady and Mr. Arthur Preston to Truss’s Island, but 
who was rescued with commendable courage by the gentle- 
man mentioned. Miss Sheridan is now at Staines, her 
nerves, as she herself informs us, being in a “ fearful 
state.” This we can well believe; for in her case there 
must be considerations which, to use the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “make death quite terrible.” 


MapameE Tureo’s attempts to induce the Lord Chamber- 
lain to sanction the production of La Marjolaine at the 
St. James’s Theatre do not seem likely to be successful. 
Though the licenser saw nothing offensive in Les Cent 
Vierges and the Pink Dominos, he cannot bring himself to 
approve La Marjolaine, a comparatively unobjectionable 
piece, which could be adapted to the English stage without 
much difficulty. But then he was frightened nearly out of 
his senses by the storm which followed the appearance of 
the Pink Dominos, and if he should be over scrupulous in 
regard to pieces of French origin we have no right to be 
surprised. 


Tue theatrical world in New York continues exceedingly 
dull, but when the last mail left, bringing advices and 
papers to the 4th inst., it was expected that a slight diver- 
sion would be created by the production of Mazeppa, after 
the manner in which that piece was brought out at Astley’s 
about twelve or thirteen years ago. The hero will be 
represented by Miss Buckingham. 
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Mr. Lone, whose “ Egyptian Feast” is the most remark- 
able picture in the present exhibition at Burlington House, 
is engaged, we understand, upon a portrait of Mr. Irving in 
Richard IIT. The painter selects a moment when Gloster 
is absorbed in gigantic thought and unconsciously toying 
with a ring on his finger. 

Mr. WyNDHAM just now has a very pre-occupied air. 
It is suggested that Mr. Albery’s famous “reply” is 
rankling in his bosom, but probably those are nearer the 
truth who believe that he is selecting the locale of his 
next “accident.” He will probably go to Norway. 


Mr. WInTER, the dramatic critic of the Vew York Tribune, 
isin London. Last Thursday night he paid a visit to the 
Green Room, as all men of eminence in connection with 
the theatre are morally bound to do. 


THe other evening a member of a club took a friend 
there as a guest. “Well,” he said, after having given 
him time enough to look round and make the acquaintance 
of some of the members, “what do you think of it, eh ?” 
“Excellent!” was the reply. “I don’t know which I 
like better—your room or your company.” 


Last week the majority of the papers announced that 
Mr. Ernest Griset, the artist, had tranquilly expired, and 
some very pretty and appreciative references to his talents 
were made. The announcement, however, was somewhat 
premature, and we are assured that Mr. Griset read the 
paragraphs referred to with the liveliest sensations of 
pleasure. 


Mr. Morton has received from Mr. John Radcliffe’s 
company, of which he is the manager, a gold watch and 
chain as a token of their esteem. ‘I wish you,” said Mr. 
J. G. Taylor, in presenting the testimonial, “a good time 
with this present in the future.” Mr. Edward Terry has 
been presented by the company which supported him in 
his late provincial tour with a loving-cup as a mark of 
their sense of the courtesy they had experienced at his 
hands. 


THERE is a rumour that Mr. and Mrs. Kendal intend to 
leave the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on the expiration of 
their present engagement, and take a theatre of their own. 
They have in their possession a comedy entitled A Queen’s 
Shilling, by Mr. G. W. Godfrey, the author of Queen Mab, 
and another piece by a north country banker. 


THe Rotunda Theatre, at Liverpool, was completely 
destroyed by fire yesterday week. The building was in- 
sured for £14,000, but the damage is estimated at nearly 
double that amount. No theatre has previously been 
burnt in Liverpool. The fire raged so fiercely that 
although Scotland-road is twenty yards wide the shutters 
of the shops on the other side were charred. 


Mr. Cuatterton is to startle the public with another 
innovation. There is shortly to be a pantomime at the 
Adelphi on the story of -Red Riding Hood, acted ex- 
clusively by children. Grimaldi seems at first sight to 
be as much out of place in summer as would holly 
decorations ; but then Mr. Chatterton is the most practical 
of managers. Mr. E. L. Blanchard, it need hardly be said, 
will write the “ book.” 


M. Doruis was last week at Bordeaux, where he appeared 
in Les Charbonniers. He had scarcely entered the town 
when he found two coal dealers quarrelling in a patois 
which did not resemble that adopted in the piece alluded to. 
Just before he went on the stage a bright idea struck him. 
“Where do the charbonniers of this town come from?” 
he asked. In reply he was told they were all Bordelais, 
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The actor instantly translated the dialogue from Auvergnat 
into Bordelais — “Thérése Valbrezégne,” for instance, 
becoming “ Thérése Valbrezons ”—and achieved an indubit- 
able triumph. 


At the instance of Mr. Palgrave Simpson, seconded by 
Mr. Planché, Miss Kate Field, the authoress of Hatremes 
Meet, and the letters signed “ Puss,” in Zruth, has been 
elected a member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 


THE members of the Sunday Shakspere Society read the 
Tempest on the 8th inst. in the beautiful grounds of the 
Duke of Westminster’s residence at Clevedon. 


Mr. Geratp Drxon is rapidly recovering from the effects 
of the wound he received while bathing the week before 
last. 


Last week there was a dramatic matinée at the house 
of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, in Maida Vale, the heroine 
of the hour being Mdlle. Clermont. 


Tue Tatler is informed that on the thousandth night of 
Our Boys, Mr. James and Mr. Thorne intend to give a 
magnificent banquet. 


Tue will of the late Mr. Oxenford is to be contested by 
a cousin whose name did not appear init. In all proba- 
bility the case will be heard this week. Dr. Spinks repre- 
sents the petitioner. 

Ir we may trust the Zablettes d’un Spectateur, Mr. 
Strakosch concluded on Friday last an engagement with 
Madame Patti. The latter is to receive 300,000f. for two 
seasons during three years, besides half of the 100,000f. she 
will have to forfeit to M. Léon Escudier. 


Miss Netson has left Vichy, and will return to 
England in September to fulfil a series of engagements 
in the country. She will not reappear in London before 
March next. 


Mr. Georce Rienotp arrived in London from New 
York last week. His stay here will be very brief, for on 
the 20th of August he is to appear at Montreal. 


Last week the company of the Théadtre du Vaudeville 
went to Chartres to rehearse some of the pieces in which 
they are to appear in London. They left Paris for England 
on Saturday. The majority elected to travel by way of 
Dieppe and Newhaven. 

A copy of the Leine de Chypre, with annotations from 
Halévy’s own hand, has just been presented to M. 
Halanzier. The movements are indicated, and the variantes 
in the first draft of the opera have been reproduced. 


THE season at the Lyceum Theatre will close on Saturday 
week, when another morning performance of the Lyons 
Mail will be given. On the 30th, for his benefit, Mr. 
Irving will, we are pleased to state, reappear as Hamlet. 
This will be his last performance in London before Decem- 
ber next. He commences his provincial tour at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, on August 6, as Richard III. 


Mr. Mapteson will take his benefit at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday next, the 21st instant. The discoverer 
and the “godfather with fame” of Madame Christine 
Nilsson, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, and 
Mdlle. Marimon, he will, if he has his deserts, see a large 
assemblage at Sydenham. 


To-morrow has been fixed for the revival at the Théatre 
Frangais of the Barbier de Seville. M. Febvre and Mdlle. 
Blanche Barretta will then play, for the first time, the 
parts of Almaviva and Rosina, The Figaro is M. 
Coquelin. 
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Ir is almost certain that during the ensuing season 
M. Carvalho will revive at the Opéra Comique Félicien 
David’s Perle du Bresil, originally produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique towards the end of 1851. The Coup d’Etat inter- 
rupted the success which it gained, but it was revived to 
good purpose in 1857. 


Tue Merchant of Venice will be played at the Globe 
Theatre next Friday afternoon, in order that a Miss 
Louise Denman may make her début as Portia. The 
Shylock will be Mr. Ryder, supported by Mr. Warner as 
Bassanio, Mr. Leathes as Gratiano, Mr. Vincent as Antonio, 
Mr. Vollaire as the Duke, Mr. Chessman as Old Gobbo, 
Mr. Righton as Launcelot, Miss Challis as Nerissa, and 
Miss Emma Ritta as Jessica,—certainly an excellent cast. 


In the forthcoming revivai of Henry VIIT. at Manchester, 
Miss Genevieve Ward will be the Katharine. Mr. Regnier, 
under whom, as we have previously stated, she has been 
studying, is quite sanguine as to her success, 


THE Court Theatre Company have gone into the country, 
Their acting in Yew Men and Old Acres has undoubtedly 
been one of the chief—if not the second—feature of the 
season just concluded. 


NeExT autumn a newly-organised company, consisting of 
Miss Alice May, Miss Nelly Bromley,*Miss Violet Cameron, 
Mdlle. D’Anka, M. De Belleville, and Mr. Hudson, the 
Australian comedian, will appear at the Folly Theatre. 


A FEw Sundays ago Mr. Beecher conducted Miss Jeffreys- 
Lewis, leading lady of the Fifth-avenue Theatre, to dinner, 
Mr. Talmage does not care much for the lady mentioned ; 
yet it is said that when he heard of it he shed tears and 
threw his legs about in the most violent manner. 


THE Rennaissance Theatre will be reopened on the 31st 
August, because M. Koning, in order to mark his contempt 
for a popular superstition, likes to do important things on 
a Friday. 


Mpite. Zutma-Bourrar is at Aix-les-Bains. She is 
exceedingly pleased with the part she is to take in Johann 
Strauss’s Z'sigane, which will be brought out at the 
Renaissance in October. 


M. LaFonTAINE is engaged to play Joseph Balsamo at 
the Théatre de l’Odéon next winter. 


M. Gerorrry, of the Palais Royal, is seriously ill. 


M. Hatanzier is endeavouring to attract M. Capoul to 
the Opéra in Paris. 


THe Théatre Lyrique, it is definitively decided, will be 
reopened early in September with La Cle d’Or. 


Mr. Conway Epwarps has completed a play in four acts 
for Mr. and Mrs, Billington. It is called At Bay. 


Mr. Cuartes Harcourt will re-appear at the Olympic 
Theatre next September. 


Mrs. Bancrort and her husband will pass the summer 
at St. Moritz. 


Mrs. RovusBy commences a provincial tour in Sep- 
tember. 


Miss Farren has nearly recovered from her illness, and 
will probably be able to reappear at the Gaiety Theatre on 
the 31st inst. 

Mr. G. W. Anson will this autumn appear in several 
country towns in a three act drama, by Mr, Walter Gordon 
and Mr, Walters, entitled A Windfall, 





Tue London residence of Mr. Dion Boucicault, 326, 
Regent-street, was almost totally destroyed by fire last 
Wednesday morning. 


M. Larerrikre, for nearly fifty years a popular French 
actor, died yesterday in Paris, M. Louis Désiré Cauvin is 
also dead. 


Mr. J. M. Warp flatly contradicts in the San Francisco 
papers the report that he had ill-treated his wife, the late 
Winnetta Montague. 


Miss Fanny Davenport is now on her way to Eng- 
land. 

THE new piece for the season at Drury-lane in September 
next will be a version by Mr. W. G. Wills of Sir W. Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak. 


Mr. SrepHEeN Fiske may shortly return to England as 
agent for Miss Fanny Davenport’s tour in our pro- 
vinces, 

Mr. Georce Fawcett Rowe’s wife is expected to make a 
hit here in Brass, her husband’s play. 


No more theatrical exhibitions for money are to be 
allowed by the Harvard College faculty. 





THE THEATRE AND THE PULPIT. 


—_1o2—— 


HE time has happily gone by when ministers of 
religion thought it their duty invariably, or even 

as a rule, to include in any reference which they might 
make to the stage a wholesale attack upon the actor 
and his profession. The more liberal] and more in- 
fluential of our religious teachers, those who are 
capable of advancing with advancing thought and of 
giving to their work the life of sympathetic reality, 
have for a long time past admitted the extreme value 
of the stage as an instrument of moral education. 
They have rejoiced to see the drama gradually 
purged of its baser elements and have welcomed 
the increased decency and propriety with which the 
business of its actual representation is carried on. 
Such onslaughts as are now made are generally directed 
from a point of view so hopelessly narrow-minded and 
from a battery so charged with ignorant prejudice and 
mistaken assumption that they scarcely admit of serious 
retaliation and certainly do not call for vigorous defence. 
They injure no one save the unjust and uncharitable 
accuser who carries conviction to the minds of none 
except those who wish to believe the worst. The first 
impression produced by the perusal of a necessarily 
brief report of a sermon preached the other day 
by Dr. Alexander Thomson, of Manchester, certainly 
suggested that his attack upon the drama _be- 
longed to the category of those which are best left 
unanswered. The fuller account, however, of the dis- 
course which was courteously supplied by Dr. Thom- 
son for our last issue proves that his conscientious 
antipathy to the stage is at least worthy of discussion 
and that his intolerance, painful though it may be, is 
not yet of the deepest dye. In the letter accompanying 
his sermon Dr. Thomson admits that he does not 
“dream of putting down the theatre,” and he points 
out that his dispute is not with “men of the world,” 
who “have a right to their pleasures according to 
their tastes,” but with “those who profess to 
hold the same views of the Gospel as I do, 
and who yet—most inconsistently as it seems 
to me—patronise the theatre.” Now although it 
seems to us that if the preacher’s views of the theatre 
as given in his sermon are correct, men of the world, 
even though not “strict religious people,” would have 
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no “right” to the pleasure of the play, we must never- 
theless leave the special object of the discourse as it is 
here defined out of our present argument. These 
columns are not the place in which to discuss Dr. 
Thomson’s strangely-unfair inference from the words, 
“Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God,” 
and his omission to note that the gist of the text 
lies in its reference, not to the love of pleasure per se, 
but to the relative degree to which that love is carried. 
Neither need we analyse those views of the Gospel which 
lead the preacher to a conclusion so markedly different 
from that arrived at by the Bishop of Manchester or by 
that well-known clergyman, the Rev. Henry White, of 
the Chapel Royal, Savoy. If, as he tells us, 
Dr. Thomson “regrets to admit” that when he 
was younger he went to the play and enjoyed it, then 
though we cannot sympathise with his sorrow we on 
our part may admit that he would be wrong to 
repeat enjoyment which produces remorse in after years. 
But when he goes on to describe his own feelings at a 
theatrical performance as though they were in any sense 
typical of those experienced by ordinary healthy- 
minded playgoers of average intellect and self-com- 
mand we must protest that his reminiscence of the 
“fascinating spell” and its “reaction” throws but 
little light upon anything except the morbid conditions 
under which he appears to have taken his theatrical 
enjoyment. Strangely enough, however, he does not 
allege that on the occasion of his by-gone patronage of 
the drama he received from the stage lessons of im- 
morality or impurity: he does not assert that the com- 
pany into which he was thrown was of a kind to injure 
him more than he would be injured by contact with his 
fellow men and women in the streets, in shops, or at 
the dinner-table. So when he comes to describe to us 
the object and spirit of the comedy of the day, the 
proceedings of the green-room and the life of the 
actors he must be either drawing upon a too vivid 
imagination or upon the reports given to him by 
some one who has been imposing upon his cre- 
dulity. How can Dr. Thomson possibly know concern- 
ing the contemporary literature of the stage that “its 
obvious implication was to present the world (that was 
unrenewed, apostate humanity )its ways, and doings, and 
fashions,—its leading characters, their motives and aims, 
in the most seductive and fascinating light ; so that the 
spectators should be gratified with the general effect, and 
should go away well pleased with the world as it was— 
that was to say, with themselves?” Where can he have 
learned, concerning plays and playgoers the facts to 
support such generalisations as the following? ‘No 
doubt vice might be exposed sometimes, but not so as to 
touch their consciences, or make them feel uneasy. Hypo- 
crisy was sure to he gibbeted, but then that was a fault 
from which theatre-goers were remarkably free. Virtue 
would be commended, but it must be a very good-natured 
virtue, with which the world did not quarrel. Fine senti- 
ments, beautifully declaimed, would garnish the whole, 
and give it a flavour of morality. The entire impression 
this was designed to make, and did make, was to con- 
firm the persuasion we are so prone to cherish, that 
the world—the world which Scripture affirmed to 
be the enemy of God—was, after all, a very good, 
pleasant, enjoyable thing, needing no radical change.” 
When we think how pleasantly Dr. Thomson would be 
surprised by a visit to the theatre as it is, and not as 
he evolves it out of his inner consciousness, we could 
almost wish that he would run the risk of future regret 
by yielding to fascinating excitement once more, and 
by judging for himself the impression intended by 
Mr. Irving in The Bells, or by the author of 
Mammon—to take the two widely-different in- 
stances which first occur to us as we write. Even 
this remedy would, however, be powerless to correct 
Dr. Thomson’s impression concerning the theatre that 
“it was the favourite rendezvous and hunting- 





ground of the emissaries of the Tempter; that the 
mysteries of the green-room had become a byword for 
all that was ruinous to purity ; that the neighbour- 
hood was infested with the lowest haunts of infamy, 
clustering around it as their natural centre.” It isa 
long time since the old “ green-room ” bugbear has been 
trotted out, and we had thought it had died away with 
the impression that no actor is sober, and no actress is 
an honest woman. So supremely ridiculous must the 
charge seem to any who know the way in which almost 
all our theatres are now conducted, that it must be 
passed by with a smile, unless we would retort by 
alluding to other places immediately under the control 
of clergymen, which have often been accused of being 
“rendezvous and hunting-grounds ” for tempters more 
dangerous than stage players. 

But if Dr. Thomson shows himself profoundly 
ignorant of the average moral character of the pieces 
presented, and absurdly credulous concerning mysteries 
which have no existence save in prurient imaginations, 
what shall be said for his blunders when he concludes 
by sketching the effect which the profession of an 
actor has upon him who undertakes it? Assuming in 
the first instance that the calling is “ associated 
with what is loose, doubtful, unreliable, and 
shady,” Dr. Thomson asserts that the stage-player is 
given up to unhealthy and unnatural excitement, that the 
desire of popular admiration crushes the manhood, 
moral dignity, and self-respect out of him, that he is 
compelled to renounce all refinement and independence 
of spirit, that, in fact, he is qué actor,a degraded 
human being. He admits that Garrick, Edmund Kean, 
Young, and Macready had fine elements of character, 
but says it is impossible to ‘avoid pitying them for 
the life they had to lead; while his Christian charity 
allows him to consider it “in the highest degree 
improbable” that an actor while on the stage 
should “have the mind of a Christian. As 
with the plays, so with the players. Some 
Dr. Thomson admits to be worthy and unobjec- 
tionable; but since others are at the best question- 
able, the whole must from his standpoint be con- 
demned. He considers the theatre a system which he 
recklessly announces to be “ pervaded by one spirit and 
aim ;” andit is a system not to be abetted by any 
sound Christian. He will not allow that which is un- 
deniably good to be put in the balance against that 
which is bad; he will not take means to 
discover whether he is not making a rule out 
of mere exceptions. He does not even attempt 
to decide whether, upon the whole, the influence of the 
stage may not be beneficial if an average be struck 
between its good and its evil. As regards the plays, we 
may for the moment pass by this illogical injustice : 
writers such as Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Dr. Westland Marston, and Mr. W. G. Wills 
will leave behind them stage works which will live 
to justify them against the ill-informed aspersions 
of those who fail to make themselves acquainted 
with the object of their abuse. But when the 
time-worn accusations against the private life of 
the actor are resuscitated it is time that some re- 
monstrance should be made against such an abuse of 
the privileges of the pulpit. It is, of course, con- 
venient and theoretically effective to dwell upon the 
evil effect upon the human instrument of the Devil’s 
work, which he is said to perform; but should not the 
deduction be supported by illustrative facts if it is to 
have any real weight? It goes for little to assert that 
the reputation of the profession has long been “ shady” ; 
this is merely giving the unhappy dog the proverbial 
bad name which is to justify hanging him. If 
it be true that the actor has been regarded as 
a rogue and vagabond, the blame is to no 
small extent upon the shoulders of the Church 
itself, which, having in days gone by made the stage 
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its instrument, disowned it when it was becoming too 
powerful, and was instructing the laity too rapidly. 
But as a matter of fact, the evil reputation of the actor 
is a thing of the past, unless indeed the actor is pre- 
pared to accept the moral and social classification 
offered to him by a small sect of narrow-minded 
religionists. The world at large has judged, and 
judged correctly, that there is nothing in the 
calling of the player to prevent his being a good 
and useful citizen, it has found that he obeys 
the laws at least as well as his neighbours, and that, 
unlike many who follow other callings, he invariably 
adds to his intelligence and culture by his efforts to earn 
an honest livelihood. It has recognised that in prac- 
tical charity—the charity which cares for the sick, 
the widows and the orphans—he is far in advance of 
those who follow any other profession, even that with 
which Christian charity should be the one rule of life. 
Those, moreover, who are alive quite as keenly as Dr. 
Thomson to certain faults and deficiencies, alike of the 
drama and of representatives, have seen that the proper 
way for professors of religion to set about the necessary 
reform is by the discriminating encouragement of the 
worthicr elements of the art. They see that where so large 
a large a possibility of elevating influence exists, this in- 
fluence should be fostered instead of being blindly ig- 
nored, because here as elsewhere vice is found clinging 
to the skirt of virtue. For our own part, and from a 
wholly different standpoint, we may not desire to sce 
the drama a conscious medium for the inculcation of 
moral lessons ; since we believe that any such deliberate 
intention would in the end be fatal to its power as an 
art. But coneurrently with this conviction we are 
ready to rejoice in that indirect reaction from playgoers 
to plays, from audience to actors, which is the one thing 
really needed to secure the moral elevation of the 
stage. So much the more, therefore, do we regret 
on grounds apart from mere sorrow and indignation 
those utterances from the pulpit which, if they were 
heeded, would tend to rob a section of the community 
of its healthiest and purest amusement, whilst they 
aimed at cutting off from the stage the association 
most wanted if its rapid rise in social estimation is to 
be maintained. 








REMUNERATION OF DRAMATISTS. 


—— + 


rQXHE present time, when a dull theatrical season is 

coming to a close in something very like disaster 
for five managers out of six, cannot but seem a some- 
what inappropriate occasion to choose for urging the 
inadequacy of the remuneration offered to dramatic 
authors. Except at a very small proportion of our 
London theatres, the “ business ” which was complained 
of at Christmas, which refused to improve at Easter, and 
has fallen off ever since, is now very poor indeed ; and 
save for the reputation of the thing, and for that hope 
which reigns eternal in the managerial breast, a good 
many houses would this season have been closed several 
weeks before the usual summer holiday. The remark- 
able brightness, however, of the exceptions has 
apparently blinded not a few writers and talkers on the 
subject to the force of the rule; and the contemplation 
of the profits made at the Lyceum, the Vaudeville, the 
Court, and the Prince of Wales’s, has induced forget- 
fulness of the losses scored at rival establishments 
which shall be nameless. 

But if we leave altogether out of the question the 
special characteristics of the present season we shall 
still be able to find ample answer to the contention of 
those who assert that dramatic authors are, upon the 
whole, ill-treated in the matter of remuneration by the 
managers who produce their works. Briefly put, this 





plays, there is, for some reason not explained, a habitual 
disregard or infringement of the laws of supply and 
demand which control the price paid for other com- 
modities. “In point of fact,” says a correspondent 
writing to a contemporary about the fees paid to dramatic 
authors, “ the dramatist, whois nothing less than the back- 
bone of the stage, is looked upon as little more than a sort 
of necessary evil. If he be well known he has to com- 
pete with others who may be induced to undersell the 
productions of their overworked brains; if he should, 
unluckily for him, have no other recommendation than 
his genius, he has to struggle to make ignorant or in- 
competent managers appreciate the value of the work 
that it has taken many days and nights to complete. 
With regard to unknown men I say little: their work 
has to be proved; they may fairly expect that with 
many managers their very best productions can only 
show their merit to such managers’ comprehension, 
when the fiat of the audience has gone forth, giving 
them a diploma of success; but I am assured that 
authors of well-constituted and fully-acknowledged skill 
in their art have to accept most miserable pittance for 
their writings lest they should be rejected altogether, 
It is asserted that the system of long runs and of 
revivals is very much in favour of the managers’ in- 
creased profit, whilst in the same breath we are told 
that managers complain of the difficulty of getting 
new pieces. The comment made upon this complaint is 
so characteristic that it must be quoted:—“I do not 
believe that they want them; but if they really desire 
them, and, of course, wish for good ones, how can they 
expect to have excellence when they grudge a fair price 
for it? They know how to spend money in mounting 
their plays; they do not stint the scene-painter or the 
property man; they are liberal enough with regard to 
actors’ salaries; they expend any quantity of gas out- 
side their theatres; the full value of the word economy 
is never realised until it has to be applied to the author, 
to him who has to contribute the very article that is 
the chief attraction, and without which, generally 
speaking, all other efforts are vain.” How this ano- 
malous state of things comes about we are not, indeed 
we could not well, be told ; but we must for the moment 
take it for granted that managers combine to injure 
their own interests by refusing to pay the fair price 
necessary for good work from one particular class of 
their employés or coadjutors. Without combination, 
either confessed or implied, this policy or impolicy, be 
it observed, could never be carried out; inasmuch as 
individual managers would be sure to break through 
the rule of stinginess, and would thus, at the expense 
of their penurious rivals, reap the pecuniary advantage 
which ex hypothesi is to be gained by increased 
liberality. 

Now the allegation that managers have combined for 
the purpose suggested will to most minds carry its refu- 
tation with it. Managers, whatever their interest in 
art, or care for its advancement may be, are primarily 
men of business. They like to buy their wares in the 
cheapest market, and they are fully alive to the folly of 
losing pounds by saving pence. They have no more 
desire to behave unfairly towards dramatic authors than 
towards stage carpenters, and they simply wish to con- 
duct their dealings here and elsewhere on a strictly 
commercial principle. 

All this is so simple that {it scarcely seems worth 
reiterating; yet its repetition is certainly necessary 
if we are ever to arrive at a clear understanding with 
the aggrieved friends of the dramatist. We have 
before us a letter in which we are urged to take up 
this question on behalf of the dramatic author, because 
“the author of Our Boys only received £1,590 for a. 
play which has brought Messrs. James and Thorne 
between £20,000 and £30,000.” Now, we have no. 
means of knowing how far these figures may be correct, 


contention is to the effect, that in the payment for stage | but we are quite ready to accept them, and to congratu- 
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late Messrs. Byron, James and Thorne upon their good 
luck in receiving such payment for literary and 
histrionie work, which can hardly be considered 
of the highest order. Here, however, we have 
the explanation of the present outcry, and 
its origin. The discrepancy between the amounts 
gained by author and manager over a_ success 
is brought prominently forward, and we are asked to 
forget altogether the difference between the amount 
staked by each upon the experiment. The manager 
stakes everything; the dramatist, comparatively speak- 
ing, nothing. A few consecutive failures—and dramatic 
works the most promising on paper, and written by the 
most popular authors do constantly prove failures—will 
ruin any manager’s fortunes ; and the better he mounts 
and casts his ventures, the more costly the ruin will be. 
The author, on the other hand, will have been paid a 
sum which is, perhaps, small, but is still a good 
deal more than his work has been worth to the purchaser. 
His capabilities for future efforts are not diminished ; 
indeed he is pro tanto the gainer, inasmuch as he has 
obtained experience without paying for it. His re- 
putation is doubtless injured, but it is no part of the 
manager’s duty to compensate for an injury which he 
did not inflict. The manager, therefore, who with 
unknown authors runs tremendous risks, and with 
well-known authors constantly has to “ buy his pig in 
a poke,” has to calculate the price he pays on the basis 
of scoring, at the best, one remunerative success out of 
three experiments with untried plays. 

Assuming, however, that the piece produced is suc- 
cessful—successful beyond all reasonable expectation, 
where is the playwright’s grievance if he [is paid 
the sum he bargained for, and no more? Provided he 
had confidence in his play, he might easily have secured 
terms by which he would gain immensely by the length 
of the run; if, on the other hand, he made sure of a 
smaller reward by selling his London right, why is he 
to grumble because the chance declined by him has 
turned out well for some one else ? We must, moreover, 
recollect that the immediate advantages accruing to the 
author from the success of the original production of 
his play form by no means the whole of his remunera- 
tion. The fame of his piece having been won, he can 
demand handsome terms for the representation which is 
certain to be demanded elsewhere; he has, indeed, all 
the benefit of an advertisement which has cost him 
nothing. 

As a matter of fact, managers will be found to pay 
for dramatic works just what they are worth to them ; 
and the combination of dramatic authors, or “ Dra- 
matists’ Union,” suggested as the remedy for the 
supposed grievance, could not possibly force up the rate 
of pay, except for a very limited space of time. 
Dramatists of approved merit—from a money-making 
point of view—like Messrs. Byron, Tom Taylor, and 
Gilbert, will continue to practically make their own 
agreements on the terms which they find most ad- 
vantageous for themselves; other playwrights will be 
content to get what they can, until their work grows in 
demand, when they, too, will be able to dictate, instead 
of being dictated to. The writer confident in his 
effusions will retain a future interest in them at the 
expense of some immediate loss; the writer who likes 
his bird in the hand will leave to the speculative 
manager the chance of two birds in the bush. And 
neither has any ground for complaint if in an open 
market he is disappointed at the price offered for the 
work he has to sell. 








THE majority of the Parisian managers are just now en 
vacance. M. Emile Perrinis at Aix; M. Montigny in 
Burgundy ; M. Vizentini at Etretat ; M. Halanzier at 
Chatou ; M. Carvalho at Pays; M. Deslandes at Dieppe; 
and M. Duquesnel, with his co-director, M. Larochelle, at 
Meudon. 





WHO WROTE ROMEO AND JULIET? 


—_eoo—_ 


LOSE observers of the signs of the times must 
have perceived a distinct tendency of late to 
sound the praises of Shakspere in a lower key than 
has been adopted since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The Shylock, the Richard III., the 
Hamlet, the Othello, and the Iago of Edmund Kean, 
furnished a powerful incentive to the study of the 
Shaksperian thédtre ; a new race of critics immediately 
sprang up, and it became the fashion to speak of the 
writings of the “ bard” in terms of the most extrava- 
gant eulogy. It was not enough for these worshippers 
at the shrine of their idol to express in simple 
terms the incontestable truth—namely, that Shaks- 
pere was the greatest dramatist of all times; 
that the creations of a vivid imagination are placed 
before us in verse of unequalled strength, beauty, and 
fidelity to nature ; that he possessed a profound know- 
ledge of the springs of human action; that he united 
the force and grandeur of A‘schylus to the comedy- 
power of Moliére, the moral dignity of Corneille to the 
pathos and tenderness of Racine and Otway, the grace- 
ful fancy of Spenser to the wit of Congreve and Sheri- 
dan. The worshippers of whom we speak regarded 
him as a god in human form, and exhausted the voca- 
bulary of hyperbole in the attempt to bring over the 
world to their opinion. Such extravagance necessarily 
induced a reaction. The testimony of common 
sense became too strong for the enthusiasts, and 


a malicious desire to drag the poet from the too 


lofty pedestal on which he had been placed soon 
became apparent. “That much over-rated man,” 
was the remark of Brougham anent the author of 
Hamlet. The contest is still going on, partly, no 
doubt, because the originality of Mr. Irving’s conception 
of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Richard III., to say nothing 
of his success as an actor in those characters, has led 
many to return to the study of the more prominent 
figures in the Shaksperian gallery. Our sympathies 
are rather with the reactionists than the enthusiasts, 
for the fame of Shakspere cannot be injured save by 
exaggerated praise ; but we are not prepared to go with 
the movement when it takes the form of an attempt to 
deprive him of the honour of having written one of the 
most admirable tragedies attributed to his pen. 

In the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
the Rev. F. G. Fleay sets forth at length his reasons 
for believing that Romeo and Juliet was not written 
by Shakspere. The original MS., it need hardly be 
said, has not been preserved, and the first quarto edition 
of the play differs materially from the second. Mr. 
Fleay maintains that the second quarto was an altera- 
tion by Shakspere of a play by another hand. This 
view he supports by seven propositions :—1. That there 
is external evidence in its favour; 2. That the 
first quarto is an abridgment made for acting 
purposes, not from passages having been missed by an 
imperfect note-taker. This will depend on: 3, That 
there are errors in the first quarto which must 
have arisen from the eye, not from the ear. 4. That 
the metre part of the first quarto is essentially different 
from that of Shakspere’s first and second periods. 
5. That the differences between the first quarto and the 
second quarto increase towards the end of the play, 
showing that the revision had been partly carried out 
already in the first quarto. 6. That there are coinci- 
dences between the first quarto and Henry VI. which 
do not exist in the second, and that the kind of altera- 
tion resembled that which formed the folio text of 
Richard ITI, from the quarto. 7. That the metre of 
part of the first quarto is that of George Peele, and 
that the second quarto alters this into Shakespere’s 
metre. The arguments advanced by Mr. Fleay may 
be briefly summarised. He begins by pointing out 
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that “the grounds for assigning the play entirely 
to Shakspere are two. It is included in the folio 
edition of 1623, and is mentioned as his by con- 
temporaneous authors. But the folio edition included 
Titus Andronicus and other plays, of which portions 
at least are not by him; and the allusions are explained 
by the fact that the bringer out of an edited play was 
regarded as its author. Not one of the four editions 
published during Shakspere’s lifetime had his name on 
the title-page; whereas no such omission is made in 
the twenty-nine quartos published of his genuine plays 
between 1598 and 1616. Then Mr. Halliwell has 
pointed out that after a few copies of an undated quarto 
of Romeo and Juliet had been printed with the 
name the title-page was altered and the name 
suppressed. On what ground can we conceive this 
unusual step to have been taken, except the reluctance 
of Shakspere to claim the authorship of the tragedy ? 
Instead of the first quarto being a surreptitious hurriedly 
printed play, it is one of the most accurately printed 
editions that we have of any early drama. There is 
not one single error that would arise from mishearing, 
as would inevitably be the case in a copy produced 
from imperfect notes taken at a theatre; the 
errors are all such as would occur from _ the 
MS. of the first quarto being imperfectly written 
by a scribe whose hand was not over legible. 
If misreadings are to be taken as evidence of a play's 
being surreptitiously printed from notes taken down by 
hearing, the second quarto has more evidence against 
its genuineness than the first. That the first quarto 
was not a mere corruption or imperfect representation 
of the second is demonstrable ; for it can be shown that 
the correcting process was not finished before the second 
quarto was printed, but only in progress. The rejection 
of the phrase ‘immortal kisses, so familiar to the 
readers of Shakspere’s predecessors, tells strongly 
against the first quarto being his composition in its 
entirety. Again, in act v., scene 3, the second quarto— 
‘TI will believe 
Shall I believe that,’ &c. 
No editor has doubted that ‘I will believe’ should be 
deleted ; it is clear that the writer corrected his first 
draft and forgot to erase what he replaced.” Other alte- 
rations are noticed by Mr. Fleay. “In every instance 
where we get two versions of a passage in the second 
quarto, the version in the first quarto lies between 
them ; differing from either less than they differ from 
each other. If this is to be explained on the shorthand 
note-taking system, either the piratical reporter must 
have had a supernatural insight into the corrections that 
were to appear in the second quarto, or the theory of pro- 
babilities must be discarded—unless, indeed, it is to be 
supposed that the pirated version in every instance 
gave rise to the corrected one. Then as to the dif- 
ferences of metre. Here there are peculiarities that 
cannot be mistaken, and which must have existed 
in the original MS. Thus we have ‘fire’ 
rhyming to ‘liers;’ ‘meeting’ to ‘greetings, ec. 
Did the supposed pirate of this play invent all the 
lines in which this peculiarity occurs? The converse 
never happens. Moreover that these plurals were in- 
tentionally corrected in the second quarto such cases as 
the following make manifest :— 
‘But where unbrused youth with unstuft braines, 
Doth couch his limmes, there golden sleep remaines.’ 


The second quarto alters this to— 
‘ 


. : , . _ braine 
Doth couch his lims there golden sleep doth raigne ; ’ 


Again, in the first quarto, we find 7’s, n’s, /’s, form- 
ing separate syllables to an extent unknown in any of 
Shakspere’s writings ; he pronounces emp’ress, sett’léd, 
and the like ; but such instances as mor’ning, kin’sman, 
Thur’sday, packth’red, and the like, which occur in the 
first quarto as trisyllables, are utterly unknown to him, 








though common enough in his contemporaries, Marlow 
and Peele. All the above instances and others are ac- 
cordingly corrected in the second quarto. In v. 3, when 
Paris enters with flowers for Juliet’s tomb, he says in 
the first quarto :— 
‘ Sweet flower, with flowers I strew thy bridal bed, 

Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit dost contain, 

The perfect model of eternity. 

Fair Juliet, that with angels dost remain, 

Accept this latest favour at my hands 

That living honoured thee, and bejng dead, 

With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb.’ 
This is, as poetry, much finer than the regular six-lined 
stanza substituted for it in the second quarto; at the 
same time, from the sixth italicised syllables, it is 
pretty clear that it is an unfinished sketch, meant to 
be ultimately fashioned into a stanza of six lines with 
three pairs of rhyme-lines. Was this lovely bit the 
production of an obscure note-taker? Was it an early 
draught by Shakspere, discarded for 


‘Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal bed I strew,’ &e. 


A still more important passage is that in act iv., scene 
5, of the second quarto, the lamentations for Juliet’s 
supposed death— 

‘Cruel, unjust, impartial destinies.’” 


Any one familiar with the sestines and dizanes in 
Sidney’s Arcadia, in which every verse repeats the end- 
ings of the preceding, will, Mr. Fleay thinks, agree 
with him, that we have here a series of three verses 
of five lines each, meant to be ultimately cast in that 
form of composition ; three of the endings being day, 
see, destiny; the other two being perhaps time and 
unjust. “In any case, it is certain that sucha form 
of composition as this, even as it now stands, with its 
accompanying chorus, where all cry out, 
‘ And all our joy and all our hope is dead, 
Dead, lost, undone, absented, wholly fled,’ 

is nowhere used by Shakspere, and is essentially dis- 
cordant with the genius of his dramatic writings. The 
suspicions as to the unity of authorship excited by 
these and other passages are fully confirmed if we look 
for a distinctive test.” The one, of several, which Mr. 
Fleay has chosen, is that of superfluous strong syllables; 
such as— 

“ Where's he | that slew | Mercu | tio Ty | balt that vill | ain ? 
Whén yottag King | Cophet | ua lov’d | the beg | gar wench.” 
Of these there are no fewer than fifty-six instances in 
the first quarto. ‘ Now, Shakspere never uses an extra 
syllable except (1) where a glide or apoggiatura is 

possible, (2) after a pause. 

‘]. Makes thee | the hap | plér; Hea | vens deal | so still. 
‘2. To sleep | in qui | et. | O how | my heart | abhors.’ 

The lines of the first quarto cannot be paralleled in 
any of his works before or after; nor in any other 
writer before 1600, except Peele. Every one of these 
instances in the first quarto is corrected in Shaksperian 
metre in the second quarto by omission or recasting.” 
Mr. Fleay does not find parallel cases to these in any 
of the really surreptitious copies, such as Hamlet, Lear, 
The Contention, or The True Tragedy. The next 
point is that the revision had been partly carried out in 
the first quarto. “ The first nine scenes in the two quartos 
are substantially the same in both; the slight differ- 
ences between them are only such as we find in the 
differences between the quarto and folio of Othello, Lear, 
and Hamlet (the second quarto) with a few omissions 
of passages for theatrical reasons. The last seven scenes, 
on the other hand, are so altered that there is scarcely 
a passage of three lines together that stands alike in 
the two versions; and large segments are entirely re- 


written.” Mr. Fleay then notices the external 
evidence as to the date of this play. “It is 
proven that it was first acted at the Curtain 


in 1596, and yet there is a strong presumption 
that it was written in 1593; for the earthquake spoken 
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of by the Nurse happening when Juliet was one year 
old, and, therefore, thirteen years before the date of her 
speech, would be referred by the audience to the earth- 
quake of 1580. It had been proved by Spedding, and 
confirmed by independent investigations that the folio 
edition of Richard ITI. is an alteration of the quarto. 
Now, the alterations are exactly of the same character as 
those in Romeo and Juliet. The number of alexandrines 
and four-feet lines is enormously reduced, and the lines 
with extra strong syllables are altered so as to replace 
Peele’s usual metre by Shakspere’s. It is also very 
likely that Richard III. is by the same hand as the 
bulk of Henry VI. (parts 2 and 3), and that this hand 
was Peele’s there can be little doubt. There are also 
numerous coincidences of language between all these 
plays in their original shape.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Fleay says he has indicated proofs that exist, that 
external and internal evidence alike lead us to conclude 
that the first draft of this play was made about 1593, 
probably by G. Peele; that after his death it was par- 
tially revised by Shakspere and produced at the Curtain 
Theatre in 1596, in the shape that we find it as printed 
in the first quarto; and that he subsequently revised 
it completely as we read it in the second quarto. It 
has been shown that his name was not attached to it in 
his lifetime ; that the external evidence for his author- 
ship is less than that for other plays of which he is 
acknowledged to have been only in part originator ; 
that the unrevised parts of the first quarto are unlike 
his work in metre, style, and general form; that the 
unlikenesses are of the same character as those in 
Henry VI. and Richard III., and that if the first 
quarto is a surreptitious copy, some theory more satis- 
factory than any yet propounded must be given to 
account for its errors being errors of eye, not of ear. 

We do not begrudge the space we have devoted to 
this subject, for the arguments put forward in support 
of a deliberately adopted theory respecting a Shaks- 
perean play must, of necessity, possess considerable 
interest. But few persons, we think, will be induced, 
by what Mr. Fleay says, to ascribe the authorship of 
Romeo and Juliet to Peele. The rev. gentleman’s case 
rests in the main upon an assumption that seems to us 
as gratuitous as can well be conceived, namely, that 
Shakspere could not for once have varied his usual 
method of writing, and afterwards recast the piece 
in the form in which it has descended to us. 
Nor is it more to the purpose to insist 
upon resemblances between Romeo and Juliet and 
Richard ITI., for, whatever commentators say to the 
contrary, the majority of critical readers, in the absence 
of very conclusive evidence, will always believe that the 
most striking portrait of intellectual villainy in the 
whole range of the drama could not have been pro- 
duced by a hand less skilled than that of Shakspere. 
Mr. Fleay’s other arguments, or rather the conclusions 
he seeks to draw from a mass of interesting and 
labouriously accumulated facts, may safely be left 
to answer themselves. The question he raises 
in the article before us must be determined 
by considerations of which he takes no account. Romeo 
and Juliet is a tragedy bearing the impress of supreme 
dramatic power. ‘The severe critic may find fault with 
its construction, and sometimes with the development, 
but no intelligent and sympathetic reader can go 
through it without feeling the influence of high talent 
—of the nameless spirit that we call Genius. In the 
eloquent words of Schlegel, “all that is most intoxicating 
in the odour ofa southern spring, all that is languishing 
in the song of the nightingale, or all that is voluptuous 
in the first opening of the rose, breathe forth 
from this poem.” Romeo stands by himself as a type 
of youthful enthusiasm and generosity ; Juliet presents 
the most exquisite combination of female purity and 
warmth of imagination which the Drama can exhibit ; 
. Mercutio is inimitable in his wit, and gaiety, and 











courage. Throughout the tragedy, too, there is a truly 
Shaksperean adherence to natural truth. What has 
Peele written to justify the honour which Mr. Fleay 
and others wish to force upon him? The plays he has 
bequeathed to us certainly do not rise to a very 
high level. His historical play of Edward I. is 
turgid and monotonous; his David and Bethsaba, 


on which his fame almost exclusively _ rests, 
and which seems to have been regarded in 
his own times as his most ambitious work, 


arrest attention only by reason of its refined imagery 
and musical versification. We look in vain through 
these plays for any sign of the deep insight into human 
nature, the depth of passion, and the power of natural 
expression which constitute the strength of Romeo 
and Juliet. Is it not infinitely more reasonable to 
suppose that the play came from the same pen which 
wrote Lear and Hamlet—that Juliet was created by 
the brain which brought Imogen, Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Rosalind, and Viola into dramatic life? Even on the 


hypothesis that Peele had written a play on 
the old story, and that Shakspere recast and re- 


wrote it, the fame of the latter would not be de- 
tracted from in any degree. Peele, if we may judge 
from David and Bethsaba, provided a symmetrical but 
lifeless statue; Shakspere infused it with Promethean 
fire. The one stretched the canvas on which the other 
was to paint. In the same way, Moliére profited by 
several of the Roman comedies, but it has never been 
seriously maintained, as far as we are aware, that 
Plautus or Terence should be regarded as the author of, 
say L’Avare. However, let that pass. Romeo and 
Juliet has no superior in tragedy out of Shaksperean 
drama, and to maintain that it should be attributed 
wholly or in great measure to the author of Edward I. 
and David is little better than an outrage upon 
common sense. 
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ITALIAN’ OPERA. 
This Evening. 
(Benefit of Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg.) 
Second and last time this season, 
LE VISPE COMARI DI WINDSOR. 


(Founded upon Shakspere’s play, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.”) 


Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg and Signor Capponi. 


To-morrow (Wednesday), July 18 (first 
and only time this season), Hamer ; 
Mdlle. Albani and Signor Cotogni. 
Thursday next, July 19, Benefit of Madame 
Adelina Patti, Faust &E MARGHERITA 
(last time this season); Madame Adelina 
Patti and Signor Nicolini. Friday next, 
July 20 (Benefit of Mdlle. Albani), Lucia 
pi LAMMERMOOR (last time this season); 
Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarré. July 
21 (last night of the season), Aipa; 
Madame Adelina Patti. 


Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
The Opera commences at 8.30, 


| OYAL 


‘Signor Talbo. 





MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
This Evening. 
I PURITANI. 

(For the first time these 16 years.) 


Mdlle. Etelka Gerster (her first ap- 
pearance in that character in England) and 
Signor Fancelli. 


HE® 


To-morrow (Wednesday) July 18, 
Faust; Madame Christine Nilsson and 
Thursday next, July 19, 
Lucia pr LamMMEerMooR; Mdlle. Etelka 
Gerster. Saturday next, July 21, I Puri- 
TANI; Mdlle. Etelka Gerster (her second 
appearance in that character) and Signor 
Fancelli. 


Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 


The Opera commences at 8.30. 
HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.45, 
= CHARLES XII. 
‘ At 9, , 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Messrs. Joseph Jefferson, Howe, Kyrle, 
Irish; Miss M. Terry, &c. 
Conclude with 
A REGULAR FIX. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. S. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.S. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
E. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &c. 

And 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 


P RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFT). 
At 8.30, 

LONDON ASSURANCE. 
Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 

Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 





Manriz 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevitxs, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Gerard, Miss 
Dubois; Messrs. R. Pateman, Forbes- 
Robertson, Bauer, Raiemond, and Henry 
Neville. 
At 10, 
THE VIOLIN MAKER OF CREMONA. 
Mr. Henry Neville and Mr. W. J. Hill. 
And 
A FAST FRIEND. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
CHARLES II. 
At 8.30, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 


Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&c.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorNE. 


At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


‘AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLtuinesHeEAD. 





At 8.20, 
PERFIDE COMME L'ONDE. 


At 8.45, 
PROCES VEAURADIEUX. 
MM. Parade, Dieudonné, &c.; Mdlles. 
Alexis, Massin, Rejane, Xc. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
TWO TO ONE. 
Misses Jones, Williams ; Mr. Carter. 





At 8, 
OLD SOLDIERS. 
Messrs. H. Cox, Grahame, Webber, 


Chamberlaine, and W. H. Vernon; 
Mesdames E. Wilson, Turner, and Ada 
Swanborough. 


WOODCOCK’S LITTLE GAME. 
Mr. W. H. Vernon; Miss Lottie Venne, &c. 


(GZ LOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


At 8, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 

THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 
H. Vincent, G. Barrett, B, D’Arley, E. Righ- 
ton, &c. ; Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, 
C. Jecks, and Lydia Foote. 
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MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER SI., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles [.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &e. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
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Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and oo perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 
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RK. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 


NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





Iss NEILSON. 
NOW IN LONDON. 





DION BOUCICAULT, 


M*® Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 


Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





Mi5S ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


ME: J. L. TOOLE. 


Provincia Tour. 








N R. EDWARD TERRY. 
ProvinciaL Tour. 


ME: 
Ms 2. DOYLY CARTE, 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 


9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 


ODELL. Address, 


Junior Garrick Club. 





Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscriberg, 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 


| ee tag NOTICE.— 

ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant; City Establishment, 
55, Ludgate-hill. 








Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amvrsing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cuarirs Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vel., crown 8vo. 

“ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 


toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 


voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


a> 

The LIVES of the CON- 

JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 

of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 

“The Old Showman and the Old 

London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*‘ Our readers will see that the author has pro- 

vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and informstion.””—Era. 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, 
Ducrows, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“ We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


The Astleys 
Cookes, Battys, Henger, 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 yol., 
crown 8yo. 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


“One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHaries HInDLey. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass a curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o ithem do, 
reliable illustrations off the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion. 

** Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 





- MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


| ie consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 

~— of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 

don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists have been closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 

COMMITTEE : 

8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 

J. Boosey, JOHN Murpuy, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, LorpD ALFRED PaGet, 

F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Prancné, 

J. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CiemeEnt Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLuLIvan, 

JouN Hare, Axrtn’R SwanBoroucH, 

FrepDeErIck HawkKtns,| THOMAS THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Toore, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 
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F. W. Hawkins, Esq 
Henry Irving, Esq......... 
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A. B. Kelly, Esq. .... 
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Lord Londesborough 
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Clement Scott, Esq. . 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. . 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq... p: 
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* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
Be re I TIMES. cvesisevesesesseceossasanrccsscse $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. ................ssceseeeeee $25 
Charles F. — NI vastnkswcehicncaurnssemuies $25 
. i * See $5 
II vescscressetaraserevssssiexisaversone $25 
TROWOTS BEGUOR, TONG, ....cccsesssoceccsececsessceceess $25 
NO at ly EIN, cs cana scauusavonsesvevecseisane $1 
Honorary Treasurer— 
WitiiamM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsuatn, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 
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